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“A MEMORIAL OF DEER CREEK MONTHLY 
MEETING, CONCERNING OUR DECEASED 
FRIEND, DAVID G. M’COY. READ IN THE 
LATE BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
Under an humbling sense of the loss we 

have sustained in the removal of this dear 

Friend, and believing the memory of the 

righteous is often blessed to survivors, we are 

constrained to preserve the following testi- 
mony concerning him. 

He was the son of William and Priscilla 
McCoy, and was born in Harford county, 
Maryland, on the 16th day of Eighth month, 
1790. 

During his minority he resided with his 
. parents in said county ; and on attaining his 
. manhood he removed to Baltimore. 

About the 3lst year of his age he was 
joined in marriage with Eliza H., eldest 
daughter of Richard H. and Mary Jones, 
who proved to be a true helpmeet, both tem- 

rally and spiritually, and with whom he 

ived in great harmony during her life, which 

peacefully terminated on the 3d of Sixth 
month, 1866. They resided in Baltimore for 
a period of about ten years, when, his health 
becoming precarious, he purchased the farm 
of Isaiah Balderson, on Broad Creek, Har- 
ford county, Maryland, and removed thereto, 
where he continued to reside during the 
remainder of his valuable life. 

4 Endowed with more than ordinary execu- 
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tive ability and sound judgment, he took an 
active interest in any enterprise calculated to 
benefit his neighbors and friends. In the 
year 1845 he was appointed by the Governor 
of the State an Associate Judge of the Or- 
phans’ Court of Harford county, but finding 
the duties of the office uncongenial to his 
mind, he soon relinquished the position. 

He was mainly instrumental in procuring 
sufficient stock and funds to rebuild the 
bridge over the Susquehanna river, at Cono- 
wingo, which has proven to be a great public 
accommodation, as well as a necessity to 
Friends in enabling them to attend the Meet- 
ings composing the Quarterly Meeting; and 
he was for many years the honored president 
of that company. 

During all these years he was not unmind- 
ful of his religious duties, faithful in the 
attendance of meetings himself, he could, 
consistently, encourage others to that reason- 
able service. In the year 1847 he was ap- 
pointed an Elder in the church, which posi- 
tion he continned to occupy, in unity with his 
friends, during the remainder of his life. 
When nearly fourscore years of age, he feel- 
ingly opened in the Quarterly Meeting a con- 
cern that a committee be appointed to visit, 
in the love of the Gospel, the subordinate 
Meetings and isolated Friends, in order to 
encourage them to greater faithfulness in 
their every-day life, an increase of social in- 
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tercourse one with another, and a more gene-| In conclusion, he added: “I am now late 
ral attendance of our meetings for worship. | in the evening of life, I feel the weakness of 

This mission was performed to satisfaction ; | age, and do not expect to mingle again with 
the concern, however, continued with him, | you ina Yearly Meeting capacity, but feeling 
and in company with a portion of the com- | a deep concern for the renovation and spirit- 
mittee, by turns, he visited all the families | ual welfare of our beloved Society, I write 
(with a very few exceptions unavoidably | thus for the relief of my own mind, and the 
omitted) throughout the Quarterly Meeting. | encouragement of one and all, that we may 
In this precious visit to Friends, in their | so live that when the end shall come we may 
families, loving counsel ofttimes flowed freely, | be prepared to receive the welcome of the 
and the interest manifested for the welfare of'| faithful servant “enter thou into the joy of 
all in this, as it were, evening sacrifice, will | thy Lord.’ Finally, dear Friends, as 1 trust 
long be remembered, we doubt not, by many | in a measure of that sweet flow of Christian , 
of the visited. love that knows no bounds, I bid you all 4& 

Some time after this visit was accomplished | farewell.” 
he was attacked with serious illness, which| He was favored to attend his own little 
confined him to his home for some weeks. | Meeting until a short time before his last ill- 

_ To a friend who visited him on that occasion | ness, which proved to be of short duration, 
he expressed his entire resignation and per-| during which his sufferings were at times 
fect willingness to be removed, if it was the | severe; throughout all, however, he mani- 
Lord’s will, saying: “I have no choice as to | fested a good degree of fortitude and resigna- 
the result of my,sickness, there is nothing in | tion, often expressing the sweet composure 
the way, all is clear, clear; a heavenly sweet- | and serenity of his feelings, and his gratitude 
ness covers my spirit and I feel love to flow|to the Great Author of his being, for the 
toward all without exception.” He recovered | blessings and favors bestowed on him through 
in a measure from this protracted illness, and | the course of a long and eventful life. He 
was enabled to attend his own Meeting regu-| expressed to those around him his entire 
larly, and occasionally the Quarterly Meet-| resignation and a desire that he might be 
ing, in which he manifested an abiding inte-| released; and on the 8th day of the First 
rest in the welfare of all, encouraging them | month, 1881, he peacefully departed this life 
to a daily self-examination to live right at | it the 91st year of his age. = 
home and humbly seek for Divine guidance, penne cena 
remembering that unless we feel a foretaste 
of Heaven whilst in the body we shall not 
be prepared to enjoy that blessed state here- 
after. 

In much bodily weakness he attended the 
Yearly, Meeting in Baltimore inTenth month, 
1879, a part of the time, and expressed 
his satisfaction in being able once more to 
mingle with Friends, and the deep concern 
he felt for the spiritual welfare of all present. 
During the ensuing season his mind was much 
exercised for the welfare of the Society he 
dearly loved, as well as the individual wel- 
fare of all its members. 

A revision of the Book of Discipline being 
proposed, he felt it a duty to send an Epistle 
of love to the Yearly Meeting, and a caution 
that in revising the Discipline “ we may not 
lower the standard to meet the weaknesses 
which are too apparent in Society, but that 
we may pray for a revision of our own hearts 
that we may become a more spiritually- 
minded people, not only in profession but in 
every-day lite.” 

He also exhorted all to watchfulness and 
prayer, in order that they might enjoy the 
sweets of that spiritual life which is only at- 
tained by obedience. “Obey and thy soul 
shall live,” is the promise of the Great 
Father. 

















From Friend’s Quarterly Examiner. 
THOMAS WILKINSON. 
Continued from page 676. 

OnSixth month 27th, 1798, Wilkinson wrote 
a, kind letter of sympathy, having heard of 
the burning of Ballitore; and in 1804— 

“Ah, my friend, the evils of war seem to 
have made a strong impression on thy mind, 
and on reading it, I not only sympathize, but 
seem to feel by anticipation what, ere long, 
we may feel in reality. The war spirit is up 
in a high degree. Should the armed forces 
of the two countries, France and England, 
get together, the shock will be dreadful. I 
am often asked why we, as a people, do not } 
come forward. I answer that though we 
sincerely love our country, and are well 
affected to its government, we are also sub- 
jects of the Prince of Peace, and in the 
present instance can only pray for our | 
and country. There is a very genera 
arming of the inhabitants; about four hun- 
dred volunteered from the little town of Pen- 
rith, and are expected to march next week. 
The drums shake the windows of this usually 
quiet village.” 

Again Wilkinson writes : 

“T am busy with my husbandry. Both my 
carts and wheels have been sold by distraint 
on account of the cavalry, though one cart ‘h 
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and its furniture sold for seven and eleven 
pence more than thedemand. Our neighbor- 
hood is in a flame about it, wishing me to 
bring an action against the distrainer; but | 
hesitate, as it is a testimony for peace I am 
supporting. I feel very little disturbed. I 
have the offer of half-a-dozen carts.” 


The story of thej carts is continued in the 
next letter: 



































heart.” (M. L.’ssweet little daughter Jane 
had recently been taken.) “I was disap- 
pointed at not receiving anything of thine 
own, and so was my W. Leadbeater, who 
also is thy great admirer. 

“TI wondered of late why I took so much 
pleasure in recalling past scenes, and it sud- 
denly struck me I was beginning to grow old. 


Yet [am only in my forty-third year. Do 
“The man who distrained on me had been | write oftener to me, that if I have only a 


inquiring for me. I went to see him. He|short time to live I may not be abridged of 
| expected a burst of reproach. I felt no such | the enjoyments of life. Now I do not intend 
| disposition. I said I wanted to talk with him | to send thee one scrap of verse till thou sends 
about the late affair, and asked how he had | me some of thy own.” 
| felt in his own mind. He said, ‘Very un-| Wilkinson, in reply, enclosed “Lines on 
easy,’ and heartily wished he had never med- | Preservation from Immediate Death,” ad- 
dled. He had lost all the money. I told | ding: 
him his acknowledgment did not bespeak a| ‘“ Asense of which I hope may not have 
bad disposition ; that when wrong was done | evaporated in poetry, but may continue with 
the next thing was to put things right; that | me through life. The circumstance was this, 
I was only suffering in property but he in his | —I was ploughing with two spirited horses, 
character. In short, he has returned one cart, | one of them but three years old; turning at 
and has suffered ten times as much in mind | the end of the field, the young one, owing to 
as I have. I understand that he was led into | the throat-strap having broke, shook off the 
it at the instigation of an unprincipled attor- | blinder-bridle and was consequently loose. I 
ney.” knew its gentle disposition, and as it did not 
“Eleventh month 22, 1799.—It would ap-|start off, I sprung forward between them 
a by thy last that the attacks on you have | thinking if I could get hold of its head I 
een made with increasing aggravation. To|could command it; but I only got to its 
be at the mercy of such,ruffians must have |shoulder before it set forward. I fell, and 
been truly afflicting; and yet the preserva-| part of the plough and gear came over me, 
tion you have experienced has been equally | tore my waistcoat, and grazed my back, but 
wonderful. that was all. The horses then went full gal- 
“T was highly pleased with some of the | lop, and with such fury that they threw three 
specimens of thy poetry, ‘The Ruined Cot- | of their shoes, and dragged the plough quite 
tage’ in particular. home, above half a mile. This was in the 
“T had lately a young poet seeing me who | evening, yet I yoked them next morning, and 
sprung originally from the next village.* | may acknowledge with thankfulness that all 
He has left the college, turned his back on | went well again. 
all preferment, and settled down contentedly| “I have thy sister Sarah at Yanwath, and 
among our lakes with his sister and his | have had about six days of her truly pleasant 
muse. He is very sober, and very amiable, | company. We met in London twelve years 
and writes in what he conceives to be the | ago. She and her worthy companion in religi- ! 
language of Nature in opposition to the finery | ous service, M. Watson, have sat, and felt, 
of our present poetry. He has published two | and wept with us, encouraged us, and did us 
volumes of poems, mostly of the same char-| good. They are gone for Scotland, whither 
( acter. I transcribe thee a short piece as a|I should have accompanied them, had it not 
specimen. His name is William Words- | been the height of my hay-harvest.” 
worth.” Abraham Shackleton, writing in 1800, says: 
M. Leadbeater replies : “Capt. Smith requests me to ask thee if 
“The specimen of Wordsworth’s poetry | there is any place to let or sell, the situation 
thou sent me I could not read without tears, |of which is beautiful and picturesque, near 
for, ah! ‘The first that died was little Jane,’ | some of the lesser lakes, somewhere in that 
| all-powerful Nature never fails to touch the |enchanted ground which I traversed with 
Jipianniininniniaieieincienelintapemmianiapareneen thee in 1786. Now, don’t be alarmed, or 
suppose that I am about to introduce a bit of 
state or grandeur to mar your village tran- 
quility ; believe me, they will harmonize per- 
tectly with Clarkson and thee.” 
Wilkinson soon found a property in Pat- 
terdale, which Capt. Smith authorized him 
to purchase at once. The society of this in- 
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* Wordsworth, it issaid, was born at Cocker- 
i mouth, but much of his childhood was spent 
in the neighborhood of Penrith. His mother 
' died there when he was eight years old, and 
| there he went to a dame’s school, to which also 
; went Mary Hutcheson, whom he afterwards 
: married. When he was nine he went to school 

a at Hawkshead. 
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tellectual family was a source of much enjoy- 
ment to Wilkinson. The daughters delighted 
to have him as guide in their mountain ram- 
bles; he shared with them an enthusiastic 
admiration of scenery, and was accustomed 
to the mountains from his youth. 

“As it was thought that Coniston would 
suit their health better they removed there. 
Wilkinson wrote an account of a day’s excur- 
sion to Langdale Pikes, from their home, 
Tent Lodge, Coniston, which he took along 
with the sisters Kitty, Juliet and Bessy. In 
describing the sisters, their friend M. Lead- 
beater says: ‘Bess {we thought partook of 
her worthy father’s reserve. We knew not 
then of the treasures of intellect and goodness 
which lay beneath that modest and retiring 
exterior. Kitty resembled her mother in 
lively frankness. They all sketched from 
nature with much taste. Bess had learned 
twelve languages with little assistance, and 
thirsted after universal knowledge. The 
mother of these lovely girls was their friend 
and companion. She was an uncommonly 
gifted woman and had experienced divine 
support when so many temporal comforts had 
been taken away. ‘They were now moving 
in a lower sphere of life than that to which 
they were entitled, but to us they appeared 
to move in a high one. They kept a coach 
and several saddle-horses, and dressed richly, 
yet with modest elegance.’” 

Mary Dixon, the daughter of Smeaton, 
who built the Eddystone Lighthouse, lived at 
Fell-foot, Windermere. She wished to be in- 
troduced to Wilkinson, and in February, 
1804, her friend, Juliet Smith, the wife of 
Captain Smith, accompanied her to call upon 
him, telling him that there were not many 
they would come so far to see. They per- 
formed the journey by coach from Kendal. 
In one of his mountain rambles afterwards 
Wilkinson relates : 

“TI arrived at Fell-foot, at the foot of 
Windermere. There I found Mary Dixon at 
the head of her table carving for between 
forty and fifty juvenile guests. She had es- 
tablished a Sunday-school, as she called it; 
this was a farewell dinner she was giving to 
her scholars before leaving Fell-foot. When 
I accompanied her to her school, and saw her 
make them presents, and bid them farewell, 
it was touching to see them shed tears on 
resigning their benefactor. Mary Dixon was 
a remarkable woman. I have some happy 
specimens of her poetry. Her eight drawings 
of Isles of the Hebrides, and one general view 
of these islands, rising above a turbulent sea, 
also show how she excelled with her pencil.” 

Wilkinson was always welcomed by the 
Smiths ; they liked to consult him about their 
farming operations, gardening, etc.; and at 


the time of the Kendal Quarterly Meeting 
they always expected him. In 1808 Juliet 
Smith writes to M. Leadbeater: “I am dis- 
appointed at not seeing my worthy friend 
Wilkinson this Quarterly Meeting ; he writes 
me that his hay must be made. No one de- 
lights more in the beauty of my situation 
than he does, and as he is Nature’s own child, 
with true genuine taste, I am not a little 
proud of his approbation. I always receive 
him with pleasure, and part from him with 
regret, for I have the highest esteem and 
regard for him.” : 

Wilkinson to M. Leadbeater, 1807 : 

“The last visit Bessy and Kitty Smith 
paid me, they were accompanied by Mary 
Dixon and a friend of hers from Scotland. 
They lodged at Patterdale on their way 
hither. It was the height of the tourist 
season, and the inn was crowded. These four 
females were in possession, as their sitting- 
room, of the apartment where two tourists 
(William Wordsworth and Walter Scott) 
were to sleep in beds spread on the floor. 
They were ignorant of this arrangement, and 
held their citadel till half-past twelve at 
night, notwithstanding our two bards con- 
tinued making their advances under their 
windows, proclaiming the time of night, as 


the watchmen in London—‘ eleven o’clock!’ s 


then ‘ half-past eleven !’ then ‘twelve o’elock!’ 
before they resigned it. This was every way 
provoking, for M. Dixon was on her way to 
Scotland to be introduced to Walter Scott, 
yet they both slept under the same roof at 
Patterdale, and were not aware of it for some 
time after.” 

Soon after this a cloud came over the bright 
circle at Coniston in the early death of Eliza- 
beth (Bessy) Smith, aged thirty. In the 
memoir written of her by Harriet Bowdler, 
are T. Wilkinson’s “ Lines,” which are thus 
referred to: “ Mrs. Smith read to us the most 
kindly sympathizing letter from T. Wilkin- 
son that was ever written upon such an occa- 
sion, with some lines to the memory of his 
favorite so characteristic and coming so truly 
from the heart that we could not restrain our 
tears: 

‘** “How dark this river murmuring on its way, 


This wood how peaceful at the close of day ; 
What clouds come on, what shades of evening 


a ’ 

Till one vast veil of sadness covers all. 
Then why alone thus lingering do I roam, 
Heedless of clouds, of darkness, and of home? 
Well may I linger in this twilight gloom 
Alone and sad—Eliza ’s in her tomb; 
She who so late, by kindred taste allied, 
Paced this lone path, conversing at my side! 
The ’wildering path ’twas her delight to prove, 
Through the green valley or the cooling 

grove.’ ’’ ete. 


Juliet Smith says: “ T. Wilkinson was one A 
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of the very few who really knew my daugh- 
ter, and he felt for her character that esteem 
which the wise and good ever entertained for 
each other.” 
In 1802 a letter from Wilkinson to M. 
Leadbeater mentions the poet Wordsworth : 
“ William Wordsworth has lately married 
an amiable person, a neighbor of ours; but I 
am told, though one of the best poets in Eng- 
land, his sister used to write him his love- 
letters !” 
{In 1806 Wordsworth stayed two days with 
Wilkinson at Yanwath. The “ Lines to the 
Spade of a Friend” having been seen by M. 
Leadbeater in some publication, she inquired 
of Wilkinson whose spade it was, and if he 
could tell the circumstances.” He replied: 
“‘T had promised Lord Lonsdale to take Wil- 
liam Wordsworth to Lowther when he came 
to see me, but when we arrived at the Castle 
he was gone to shoot moor-game with Judge 
Sutton. William and I then returned, and 
wrought together at a walk I was then form- 
ing; this gave birth to his verses.” 
The following letter from Wordsworth ac- 
<ompanied the verses : 
“ Coleorton, November. 
“ My Dear Frienp: I was prevented by 
@ most severe cold from seeing you as I in- 
tended, and meeting the person at Patterdale 
about the horses. I was indeed much indis- 
posed for six or seven weeks. You will ex- 
cuse me, with your usual goodness, for not 
having written sooner; but what shall I say 
in apology for your “Journal,’* which is 
now locked up with my manuscripts, at Gras- 
mere? AsI could not go over to your part 
of the country myself, my intention was to 
have taken it with me to Kendal, and there 
have delivered it to George Braithwaite, or 
some friend of yours, to be carefully trans- 
mitted to you; unluckily, most unluckily, in 
the hurry of departure I forgot it, together 
with two of my own manuscripts which are 
along with it, and I am afraid you will be 
standing in great need of it; if you do, it 
may be procured, for I can write to Grasmere 
to that effect. It is there in perfect safety, 
along with papers of my own, If you wish 
it I shall write to have it taken out and car- 
ried over to you by some trusty person; or 
if you or any of your friends should be pas- 
‘sing that way, I can send such orders to Gras- 
mere that it may be in readiness for you or 
them whenever it shall be convenient to call 
for it. If you do not want it, it is in a place 
where it can take no injury; and I may have 
the pleasure of delivering it to you myself in 
the spring. 


* Journal of a Tour in the Highlands, by 


4 ‘Thomas Wilkinson in 1787. 


“T am now at Coleorton, in Leicestershire, 
with all my family, our house at Grasmere 
being too small for us to winterin. Weshall 
return in spring. The house we occupy is one 
of Sir George Beaumont’s, and very roomy 
and convenient. We like our situation very 
well, and are all well in health. 

“On the other page you will find a copy 
of verses addressed to an implement of yours ; 
they are supposed to have been composed that 
afternoon when you and I were laboring to- 
gether in your pleasure-ground—an afternoon 
I often think of with pleasure; as indeed I 
do of your beautiful retirement there. 

“T have in the press a poetical publication 
which will extend to a couple of small vol- 
umes, 150 pages or so apiece, and I mean to 
publish the above verses in it, to which I do 
not suppose you will have any objection ; if 
you do I cannot permit them to have any 
force, therefore not a word upon the subject! 
I shall send you the books as soon as they 
are out; tell ine how. 

“ My wife, sister, and Hutcheson, who is 
with us, join with me in most kind remem- 
brances to yourself and both your sisters. 

“Write soon. Farewell! 

“ Most affectionately yours, 
“ WILLIAM WoRDSWORTH.” 

There is an interesting notice of the verses 
and of the subject of them in the Life of 
Wordsworth by Christopher Wordsworth. 
The poem, “To the Spade of a Friend,” was 
written in 1804 by Wordsworth, who, in 
alluding to the subject of it, says: 

“This person was Thomas Wilkinson, a 
Quaker by religious profession; by natural 
constitution of mind, or, shall I venture to 
say, by God’s grace? he was something bet- 
ter. He had inherited a small estate and 
built a house upon it at Yanwath, upon the 
banks of the Eamont. Persons of his religi- 
ous persuasion do now in a far greater degree 
than formerly attach themselves to trade and 
commerce. He kept the old track. As rep- 
resented in this poem, he employed his leisure 
hours in shaping pleasant walks by the side 
of his beloved river, where he also built some- 
thing between a hermitage and a summer- 
house, attaching to it inscriptions, after the 
manner of Shenstone at the Leasowes. He 
used to travel from time to time, partly for 
love of nature, and partly with religious 
friends in the service of humanity. His ad- 
miration of genius in every department did 
him much honor. Through his connection 
with the family in which Edmund Burke was 
educated, he became acquainted with that 
great man, who used to receive him with great 
kindness and condescension, and many times 
I have heard Wilkinson speak of those inter- 

| esting interviews. He was honored also by 
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the friendship of Elizabeth Smith and of 
Thomas Clarkson and his excellent wife, and 
was much esteemed by Lord and Lady Lons- 

dale and every member of that family. 

Among his verses are some worthy of preser- 

vation, one little poem in particular, ‘ upon 
disturbing with prying curiosity a bird while 
hatching her young in his garden.’ ” 

(To be continned.) 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR NEEDS. 
The needs of the human soul are as varied 
as are the resources of the inner life. At one 


— of our experience we need one sort of 


elp, at a more advanced point, some stronger 
support; but be our demand great or small, 
the supply is always equal to it. One thing 
is, however, indispensable before we can be fed, 
and that is a sense of hunger. Jesus saw how 
vain it was to offer the Heavenly bread to 
those who were so filled with Jewish tradi- 
tions that they felt no need of other food; nor 
will the hunger and craving for a higher life 
be ours while we are filled and satistied with 
the lower. Until we “hunger and thirst after 
righteousness” we cannot partake of the 
bread and water of life. 

But while this hungering and thirsting 
condition is blessed, and the promise given 
that it shall be filled; still, the non-seeking 
condition, if it is an honest one, is not con- 
demned. When Peter said to Jesus “ Lord, 
and what shall this mando?’ Jesus answered, 
“Tf I will that he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee?” If the power of God had not 
been made manifest to him, he could not 
have followed Christ. And he who hired the 
laborers for his vineyard, did not condemn 
those who entered at the sixth, the ninth, or 
even the eleventh hour.’ When the question 
was put, “ Why stand ye ‘ere all the day idle?” 
they threw the responsibility on a higher, 
power, replying “ because no man hath hired 
us.” Nevertheless, as they went when they 
were commanded, aud worked faithfully until 
the close of the day, they received the penny, 
even as those did who had entered in at the 
morning hour. And when we labor in the 
vineyard of the Lord, there is neither more 
to receive nor less than this—acceptance by 
our Heavenly Father—and this penny satis- 
fies every earnest laborer. The murmuring 
spirit which says “ we have borne the burden 
and heat of the day ” must be rebuked ; the 
service itself is the reward. 

The blind beggars who sat by the side of the 
way where Jesus walked were not blamed for 
their want of sight, probably many of them 
did not realize their deficiency enough to 
beseech of him, as he passed, to open their 
eyes; but those who received their sight arose 
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and followed him. The preaching of Jesus 
was designed to arouse men; of his mission 
he said, “I am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly ;” so the value of all preaching is to 
call into activity that germ of life which will 
open to us our true condition, and our duty 
is to arise and follow it. 

Neither physical blindness nor spiritual 
blindness is the normal condition of man. 
The gift of sight reveals to him the grandeur 
and loveliness of the outward world, and by 
that power which is sometimes called the eye 
of the soul, he who possesses it is enabled to 
understand the glory of a world hidden from 
mortal eye, and seeing the harmony between 
the visible and the invisible, he is brought 
into oneness with the creative power and into 
that peace ‘that passeth the natural under- 
standing. W. H. 











CORRESPON DENCE. 


I enclose an extract taken from “Biograph- 
ical Sketches and Anecdotes of Friends,” upon 
the origin of women’s business meetings. It 
interested me much, and it seems to me that. 
it might be published with advantage in 
Friends’ Intelligeneer : 

There appears to be a feeling abroad that 
it would be an evidence of “ progress ” could 
men’s and women’s meetings be held together ; 
and whilst I would not invite agitation upon 
the subject I would be very glad to “ strength- 
en tbe stakes ” as they stand in that particular. 

The passage in the enelosed article refer- 
ring to “a body with two hands” being in the 
order of nature, seems to me a very pertinent 
illustration of the service of a separate meet- 
ing for women. Besides being the best 
method of expediting business by this divison 
of labor, it appears to me that the truth is. 
best subserved by it; as women are often ex- 
ercised in relation to subjects confined exclu- 


| sively to the sphere and calling of women, and 


the nature, delicacy and refinement of feeling 
peculiarly hers have here a door open for their 
legitimate exercise, which would be closed and 
the fountain sealed were the two meetings 
held together. Then again, regarding the 
separate service of the two meetings simply 
from a business standpoint, it would lengthen 
out the time required so that tedium would 
be the natural consequence, and oftentimes 
undue haste. So it appears to me. 

I noticed in the summer, mention made 
of the action of Farmington Meeting ; 
they decided to hold the two meetings to- 
gether ; whether the impelling motive was re- 
duced numbers or for “ progress” sake, I do 
not know, but there is evidently a feeling afloat. 
that “ change is progress.” 





| 
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When change comes in the order of truth, 
I trust in our different localities we may be 
willing to accept it,—to suffer also when it 
cannot be brought about by legitimate means ; 
but the laxity of feeling sometimes manifested 
respecting the necessity for, and divine origin 
of good order there is cause to lament. 


lt was the article in last week’s issue of 


Friends’ Intelligencer on Thomas Wilkinson, 


in which mention is made of the origin of 


women’s meetings that revived the subject 
with me. As the date there is far anterior, it 
would seem that the progress was very slow 
towards the absolute establishment of wo- 
men’s business meetings on the same basis and 
to co-operate with men’s. 

I acknowledge my ignorance of authentic 
facts in the matter. A SuBSCRIBER. 
Origin of Women’s Meetings for business. 

Taken from Biographical Sketches and An- 

ecdotes of Friends. Page 108. 

In 1753 or 4 a proposition was first made 
in the Men’s Yearly Meeting—it having orig- 
inated with the women—for the establishment 
of a similarly organized meeting for women 
Friends. At that time Samuel Fothergill rose 
and said, “I see it, but not now; I behold it, 
but not immediately nigh.” In the year 1783, 
it was revived, but the meeting even then was 
not prepared to adopt the measure. 
the men who opposed it declared in the Yearly 
Meeting that “a body with two heads would 
be a monster,” on which a woman Friend 
remarked, that “though a body with two 
heads might be a monster, she could see noth- 
ing incongruous in a body with one head hav- 
ing two hands.” 

William Matthews, from America, had a 
deep concern in his mind for the establish- 
ment of this meeting; and he visited the wo- 
mén, collected in London, to spread it before 
them. They also were under the concern, and 
thought it would be right for them to lay the 
matter before Men’s Yearly Meeting. Esther 
Tuke, Elizabeth Robinson and Rebecca Jones 
and nine others were selected to go on this im- 
portant embassy. The women were admitted, 
and Joseph Gurney Bevan, observing the no- 
ble figure of Esther Tuke, as the delegation 
entered the men’s apartment, had this passage 
of Scripture instantly and forcibly brought to 
his remembrance: “What is thy petition, 
Queen Esther ? and it shall be granted thee ; 

and what is thy request? and it shall be per- 
formed, even to the half of the kingdom.” 
When her request was made known, the cur- 
rent of true unity therewith was so strong 
that all opposition was borne down, although 
some difficulties were raised by a few. A 
Yearly Meeting for women Friends was estab- 
lished. Its first session was in 1785. 





One of 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Plainfield Meeting-house.—On a fine First- 
day morning in Tenth month the writer was 
favored to attend Friends’ meeting in the an- 
cient meeting-house in Plainfield, New Jersey. 
Altho’ erected nearly a century ago, and of 
ancient type, it’has been so well cared for and 
preserved, that, of the many thousands con- 
stantly passing nigh to it, on the New Jersey 
Central Railroad,—to all those who feel an 
interest in the Society of Friends—the sight 
of it must create pleasant, cheerful reflections. 

For more than half a century after its erec- 
tion, with the exception of the immediate 
hamlet or village, all the territory for miles 
around contained doubtless a strictly farming 
population, a large proportion of whom were 
Friends, pursuing the art of husbandry with 
diligence during the week, except on First- 
days and mid-week meeting days,—when, all 
labor laid aside, the best vehicle was rolled 
out of its resting place, and perhaps the sad- 
dle also put to use; and the question proba- 
bly was, not who would go to meeting, but 
who was willing to remain and take care of 
the home. And there may possibly be some 
women yet living who remember making the 


journey to and from the meeting, seated on a 


pillion, behind their fathers, or husbands, on 
the back of the faithful family horse. 

The interior arrangements of this meeting- 
house are similar to all those of the olden 
time; with sliding partitions to divide it for 
business meetings, etc. The seats,—though far 
from luxurious—are not uncomfortable. The 
whole bringing strongly to the mind of the 
writer the old Pearl Street Meeting-house in 
New York, to which when a, boy he was led 
by the hand. 

All the surroundings of this ancient edifice 
are of course now much changed, and from a 
small country village, with perhaps a stage 
running twice a week to New York, it has 
become a populous city of many thousands, 
with its luxurious palaces, its comfortable 
homes, and its busy throngs, its trains of cars, 
exchanging their thousands of passengers, 
and that terror to delicate nerves—the steam 
whistle—like the blast of the warrior’s trum- 
pet, sounding at least half-hourly, except on 
First-days, when the trains are nearly all— 
very commendably —laid aside. 

The gathering—all things considered—was 
quite numerous, the seats being mostly occu- 
pied. .The meeting was favored with a pleas- 
ant admonitional address by a woman Friend, 
and when the quiet hour and more was passed 
was dismissed in the accustomed manner, fol- 
lowed by the usual amount of hand-clasping, 
friendly greeting, and pleasant inquiries. 

To all of those present, who believe with 
the writer, that sitting in silence, to await the 
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internal ministrations of the Divine Spirit, is 
acceptable worship, the occasion could not 
fail of being a profitable one. 

And now when this almost centennarian 
meeting-house has become surrounded by so 
many of other faiths, of so much more com- 
' manding appearance, and doubtless much 
more luxurious accommodations, the fact, 
that so many should turn their steps thither- 
ward, and gather therein, must be promotive 
of pleasant hopeful reflections. D. D. W. 

leventh mo., 1882. 
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AN interesting account of the settlement 
and subsequent history of Abington Monthly 
Meeting has been furnished us. The publi- 
cation is deferred for the present owing to 
press of other matter previously received. 





Tue Transit or Venvs.—The transit of 
Venus on the 6th inst. appears to have been 
very generally observed throughout the civil- 
ized world, including both hemispheres. 

Only the beginning was visible in the 
Eastern, but the entire transit was visible in 
most of the Western continent. Sufficient 
data were obtained to fully realize all the 
information that can be derived from this 
phenomenon with our present means of obser- 
vation. By this transit some disputed points 
in astronomy will probably be settled, amongst 
which are the existence of a satellite and of 
an atmosphere to Venus. We give the local 
mean time of the different contacts at some 


few places. 

Harvard Obs. Princeton, N.J. Wash., D.C. 
[st eaten 9.20.01 9.05. 6 8.56.45 
2d contact...... 9.40.11 9.26.21 9.16. 9 
3d contact........ 8.03.08 2.49.00 2.38.57 
4th contact...... 3.23.20 8. 3.47 2.58.55 


Dr. M. Fisher Longstreth informs us]that 
he had a very good opportunity to observe 
the transit at his observatory at Sharon Hill, 
near Darby, Pa., with the following results: 

The first external contact, as at many other 
places, was not satisfactory. The time given 
is that of Washington mean time. 


H. Min. Sec. 
First internal contact............ 9 14 40 
Second internal contact........ 2 89 10 
Second external contact........ 2 59 40 





Frienps’ Mission Worx.—The third an- 
nual report of the committee appointed by 
Philadelphia First-day School Union to have 
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charge of the Mission work at Friend’s Mis- 
sion No. 1 is on our table. 

It is a neat pamphlet, giving a brief but 
very clear statement of what has been done 
the past year in the locality where the mission 
is conducted (northwest corner of Fairmount 
avenue and Beach street). 

From a review of the work, we learn that 
“all the sessions of the various branches 
have been regularly held during the year,” 
that the library is an important and attract- 
ive feature, containing over two hundred 
volumes. “The interest manifested by the 
children in the selection of the books, and 
their care when in use,” encourage the belief 
that with enlarged facilities it may exert in- 
creased influences for good. 

This Mission is in the hands of a band of 
young Friends, who at much personal sacri- 
fice draw together from all parts of our city. 
The regret is felt that with so large a field of 
labor as is offered in the neighborhood of the 
Mission there are so few who are willing to 
engage in the work. In conclusion they say 
(and let us add, that it is the experience of 
more than one connected with the work), 
“ Realizing fully that the influence exerted 
can be but limited, yet it becomes a labor so 
deeply interesting to those engaged that we 
believe there are many not found lending a 
helping hand, who would soon become earnest 
laborers in planting the ‘small seed,’ which 
it is hoped, with Divine assistance, may bring 
forth its fruit in due season.” 

The several branches of the Mission are 
as follows: 

A First-day morning meeting, open to all. 

A First-day school in the afternoon. 

A Third-day evening youth’s meeting for 
boys. 

A Fifth-day evening temperance meeting. 

A Seventh-day afternoon sewing school. 

Helpers are much needed, especially in the 
youth’s meeting, where often nearly half the 
boys who present themselves have to be 
turned away for want of teachers. 





THE PRrestpeNt’s MessaGe.—The annual 
message to Congress of President Arthur is 
now before the people, and has been read ere 
this date, by most thoughtful persons, since it 
gives an authoritative statement of the pres- 
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ent condition of public affairs, and of the 
relations of our nation to foreign powers. 

Peace and harmony subsist at this time 
between the United States of America and 
all other peoples and powers, and the Presi- 
dent suggests the propriety of Congress, at an 
early day, making suitable provision for our 
representation at an International exhibition 
of domestic cattle,to be held at Hamburg, 
Germany, in 1883. 

In view of the large surplus revenue of the 
past fiscal year he urges a reduction of taxa- 
tion that will diminish the income of the 
federal government to an amount propor- 
tioned to the needs of the country. More 
than $150,000,000 remained in the Treasury 
after the various disbursements for govern- 
mental purposes, and has been mainly ap- 
plied to the redemption of bonds, and appro- 
priated to the sinking fund. 

Our exports have been $25,902,682 in ex- 
cess of imports. 

The coinage of silver dollars has now 
reached the sum of $128,000,000, of which 
little more than $35,000,000 are in circula- 
tion. The vaults of the Treasury are filled 
with the great mass of coined silver, and the 
President remarks, “It is not apparent why 
it is desirable to continue this coinage, now 
so enormously in excess of the public de- 
mand.” 

He recommends the abolition of all inter- 
nal revenue taxes except those on tobacco 
and distilled spirits and fermented liquors, 
and the special tax upon their manufacture 
and sale. A revision of the tariff on imports 
is also urged, and the President favors a sub- 
stantial reduction in the duties-upon iron, 
steel, cotton, and upon sugar, molasses, silk, 
wool and woollen goods. 

It is also recommended that no appropria- 
tion be made at the present session for river 
and harbor improvements, as there is @ 
large unexpended balance on hand, fully ad- 
equate to all the needs of the year. 

In view of the continued decadence of our 
commercial marine, and the corresponding 
transfer of our growing commerce to foreign 
bottoms, the President urges the considera- 
tion of methods of reviving American ship 
building, and of restoring the United States 





flag in the ocean carrying trade, upon the 
immediate attention of Congress. 

In regard to postal affairs we are officially 
notified that the receipts of the Postal De- 
partment for the last fiscal year have been 
largely in excess of the expenditures, and the 
President advises the reduction of letter 
postage to two cents per half ounce. He 
reviews the results of former reductions in 
the rate of postage : 


‘‘Immediately prior to the act of 1845 the 
postage upon a letter composed of a single 
sheet was as follows: If conveyed 30 miles or 
less, 6 cents; between 30 and 80 miles, 10 
cents; between 80 and 150 miles, 12} cents; 
between 150 and 400 miles, 18} cents; over 400 
miles, 25 cents. By the act of 1845 the postage 
upon a single letter conveyed for any distance 
under 300 miles was fixed at 5 cents, and for 
any greater distance, 10 cents. By the act of 
1851 it was provided that a single letter, if pre- 
paid, should be carried any distance not ex- 
ceeding 3,000 miles for 3 cents, and any greater 
distance for 6 cents. It will be noticed that 
both of these resolutions were of a radical 
character, and relatively quite as important as 
that which is now proposed. In each case there 
ensued a temporary loss of revenue, but a sud- 
den and large influx of business, which sub- 
stantially repaired that loss within three years. 
Unless the experience of past legislation in 
this country and elsewhere goes for naught, it 
may be safely predicted that the stimulus of 
33} per centum reduction in the tax for car- 
riage would at once increase the number of 
letters consigned to the mails. The advantages 
of secrecy would lead to a very general substi- 
tution of sealed packets for postal cards and 
open circulars, and in divers other ways the 
volume of first class matter would be enor- 
mously augmented. Such increase amounted 
in England in the first year after the adoption 
of penny postage to more than 125 per cent. 
As a result of careful estimates, the details of 
which cannot be here set out, I have become 
convinced that the deficiency for the first year 
after the proposed reduction, would not exceed 
7 per cent. of the expenditure, or $3,000,000, 
while the deficiency after the reduction of 1845 
was more than 14 per cent. and after that of 
1851 was 27 per cent. Another ae 
comparison is afforded by statistics furnishe 
me by the Post Office Department. The act of 
1845 was passed in face of the fact that there 
existed a deficiency of more than $30,000. 
That of 1851 was encouraged by the slight sur- 
plus of $132,000. The excess of revenue in the 
next fiscal year is likely to be $3,500,000. If 
Congréss should approve these suggestions, it 
may be deemed desirable to supply to some 
extent the deficiency which must for a time 
result by increasing the charge for carrying 
merchandise, which is now only 16 cents per 
pound. But even without such an increase I 
am confident that the receipts under the 
diminished rates would equal the expenditures 
after the lapse of three or four years.” 


In regard to Indian Affairs, the President 
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urges upon Congress such legislation as will 
confer upon the red men the protection 
of the law, permit the allotment of lands 
in severalty to those who desire it, and make 
broad and adequate provision for the edu- 
cation of their youth, both intellectual and 
technical. 

Civil Service Reform claims its due share 
of attention among the recommendations of 
the Executive to the Legislative power. 
President Arthur reminds Congress that the 
civil list now comprises about 100,000 persons 
for whose appointment and continuance in 
office the Executive is held responsible. The 
burden is greater now than one individual 
can well bear, and properly discharge other 
duties of his office. “I trust,” says he, “that 
before the close of the present session some 
decisive action may be taken for the correc- 
tion of the evils which inhere in the present 
methods of appointment, and I assure you of 
my hearty co-operation in any measures 
which are likely to conduce to thatend. As 
to the most appropriate term and tenure of 
the official life of the subordinate employés 
of the government, it seems to be generally 
agreed that, whatever their extent or charac- 
ter, the one should be definite and the other 
stable, and that neither should be regulated 
by zeal in the service of party or fidelity to 
the fortunes of an individual.” 


An earnest warning to Congress to take 
proper measures in time to supplement exist- 
ing law in regard “to the ascertainment of 
the vote for Presidential Electors and the in- 
tendment of the Constitution in its provisions 
for devolving executive functions upon the 
Vice-President when the President suffers 
from inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of his office” closes the series of recom- 
mendations to the legislative power, and his 
message ends with reverent acknowledgement 
of the manifold blessings which have crowned 
the passing year, and the expression of trust 
that under the inspiration of the great pros- 
perity now sweeping over our country its 
counsels may be harmonious, and the dictates 
of prudence, patriotism, justice and economy 
may lead to the adoption of. measures in 
which Congress and the Executive may 
heartily unite. 
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DIED. 


BIRDSALL.—On Eighth month 20th, 1882, 
at West Somers, Westchester county, N. Y., 
Sarah Birdsall, widow of Reuben Birdsall, in 
the 79th year of her age; a valued member of 
New York Monthly Meeting. 

Although her illness was a painful one, she 
bore her sufferings with Christian fortitude,and 
met her close with calmness and sweet serenity, 
ex ‘es her perfect resignation to the Divine 
will. 


HANCOCK.—On Istof Twelfth month, 1882, 
at her residence at Alloway’s Creek, Salem 
county, N. J., Rachel N. Hancock, in the 
80th year of her age. 

Thus one by one the old standard bearers of 
our Religious Society are passing away. Our 
friend had been a minister for many years, and 
a faithfuland consistent Friend, one who took 
a lively interest in that which relates to the 
welfare of humanity. 

She was an advocate of the cause of peace 
and temperance, and having learned her les- 
sons in the school of Christ, she was ever ready 
to carry them out in the practical every-day 
duties of life. She was modest and unas#%um- 
ing, yet earnest in her labors and firm in the 
advocacy of the principles of truth. 

As a pleasant and interesting correspondent 
she manifested her interest in the affairs of 
life down to the very close of it. 

Her departure was quiet and peaceful, her 
last words being a prayer, ‘‘ Heavenly Father, 
ease me of my pain.”’ 

Such examples are of practical value to all 
who are seeking the true way. 

The rule of her life was obedience to the Di- 
vine will as manifested within her own soul, 
and the lesson that we should learn from it is 
to go and do likewise, ever remembering that 
our Father has given to each of us a peculiar 
work, and that He alone can direct and guide 
us in the path in which He would have us walk. 


JONES.—On the 19th of Eleventh mo., 1882, 
at Genoa, Neb., Barclay Jones, in the 51st year 
of his age amember of Genoa Monthly Meet- 
ing, and formerly of Middletown, Bucks co., Pa. 


LAMBORN.—On 25th of Eleventh month, 
1882, of chronic bronchitis, Anna M., daughter 
of George S. and Sarah W. Lamborn, of Dru- 
more, Lancaster county, Pa., in the 18th year 
of her age. 


WEBSTER.—On Eleventh mo. 25th, 1882, 
at the residence of her sister, Edith K. Rey- 
nolds, in Fulton township, Lancaster co., Pa., 
Phebe Ann Webster, in the 48th year of her 
age, late of Mankato, Minnesota. A member 
of Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


” Light and its Effect on Animals.—The influ- 
ence of different colored rays of light upon 
the development of animals has been made 
the subject, during the past year, of special 
investigation by Moleschott and Fubini. The 
eggs of a frog and toad were placed in vessels 
and covered with glasses or fluids of different. 
colors, 

“ At first the development processes did not 
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differ among the different ova, or from those 
which were exposed to ordinary daylight. 
When rotation commenced, however, it was 
found that the egys exposed to red light 
rotated most rapidly, while great torpor was 
exhibited by those under the blue glass; the 
rest, exposed to yellow or green light, did not 
differ at all from those developed under un- 
colored glass.” The most greedy were those 
under blue glass. When brought from their 
artificial influence its effects gradually passed 
off. When changed from one color to another 
the activity displayed became gradually more 
or less, 

In investigating the action of different 
kinds of colored light on the excretion of 
carbonic acid, varied results were obtained. 

The conclusion reached is that light has a 
considerable influence on metabolic activity. 
It increases the excretion of carbonic acid 
and the injestion of axygen, but this influ- 
ence is not only mediate through the eyes, 
it obtains through the skin, for it is seen in 
eyeless animals. When the eyes only or the 
skin only are affected the result is less than 
when the whole animal is brought under its 
influence. The tissues are no less affected 
than the whole body. The chemical rays 
have greater effect than the heating ones, and 
the result that light has a chemical influence 
on metabolism cannot be evaded.”—Smith- 
sonian Report for 1880. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


Philadelphia observers of the transit were 
favored by the weather to a degree that was 
not anticipated. The rain of the preceding 
night, and the unqualified prediction of rain 
or snow that appeared in the morning papers 
led to the apprehension that long cherished 
hopes were doomed to disappointment. It 
was therefore unusually gratifying to have a 
bright sun during the earlier part of the 
transit, and sufficient clearness to be able to 
view the latter part satisfactorily. At the 
time predicted Venus appeared, first showing 
itself as a little notch, very nearly at the 
bottom of the sun’s disk. This increased, be- 
coming in a short time a semicircle, and 
moving on rapidly to the first internal con- 
tact. At this position the black disk of Venus 
underwent a curious transformation. It seem- 
ed as if loath to leave the edge of the sun’s 
disk and lengthened itself out into an ellipse, 
as a drop of water before it falls from the 
end of a rod. This curious phenomenon, 
known to astronomers by the name of the 
“black drop,” is probably an optical illusion, 
but no explanation of it that has been offered 
commands general acceptance. From this 
point Venus moved steadily on in its course 


across the southern hemisphere of the sun, 
passing to its second internal contact at the 
southwestern part of the sun’s disk. The 
phenomenon of the “black drop” was again 
seen, although not as satisfactorily as at first, 
owing to partial obscuration by clouds. At 
Friends’ Central School opportunity was 
afforded to all the pupils and visitors to see 
the transit through the telescope, the sky 
during the greater part of the time being clear 
enough to permit of observation. Those not 
fortunate in having access to a telescope were 
able to see the projection of Venus on the sun, 
as its size was sufficient to make it plainly 
visible. It occupied a space of about one-thir- 
tieth of the sun’s diameter, or about one- 
ninehundredth of the surface. One point in 
regard to the transit probably deserves an 
explanation. Venus first appeared at the 
bottom of the sun and disappeared at the 
southwestern part, yet its motion was across the 
sun nearly parallel to the plane of the ecliptic. 
The reason of this apparent discrepancy is 
that during the time from nine o’clock until 
three the earth had moved eastward, so that. 
the line of Venus’s motion made a constantly 
varying angle with the plane of the horizon. 

Reports from different observing stations 
indicate that satisfactory results were gene- 
rally obtained. Whether the collation of 
these observations will give us a more ac- 
curate statement of the sun’s distance cannot 
be determined for some time. J. M. Carib. 





TESTIMONY AGAINST STIMULANTS. 

An English man of letters, Arthur Reade, 
has been collecting information as to the 
habits of literary men in regard to stimulants. 
Among the data furnished him is quite an enter- 
taining letter from the Abbe Moigno, editor 
of Les Mondes. The Abbe, now over eighty 
years of age, has been an extremely product- 
ive writer and industrious scholar. He has 
published, he says, 150 volumes, small and 
great, and has learned twelve other languages 
than his own—such is his own account. But 
he has had a curious experience with tobacco. 
On one occasion, when in Munich for a few 
weeks, and spending his evenings with Bava- 
rian savants, who each smoked four or five 
cigars and drank two or three pots of beer 
daily (Steinheil, the most illustrious, boasted 
of smoking 6,000 cigars a year), the Abbe came 
to smoke three or four cigars a day. He had 
also anew taken to snuff, so that, when pre- 
paring his calculus of variations, a very diffi- 
cult mathematical work, he would empty his 
snuff-box, which held 25 grammes, in a day. 
But one day he was surprised to find himself 
painfully unable to recall the meaning of 
foreign words, and remember dates with 
which he had been familiar. Thereupon he 
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formed a heroic resolution, and since August 
31, 1863, when he smoked three cigars and 
took 25 centimes’ worth of snuff, he has, up 
to the 25th of June, 1882, touched neither. 
This was, for him, a complete resurrection, 
not only of memory, but of general health 
and weil-being; he has had indefinite capa- 
city of work, unconscious digestion, and not 
only perfect assimilation of food, but the 
ability to take more of it.—The American. 





HOME TRAINING. 
BY GERTRUDE W. CARTLAND. 

The Society of Friends has the credit, and 
often justly, of particularly happy and attrac. 
tive homes, where “the daily round of duty” 
is cheerfully and faithfully performed ; but we 
must still confess to humiliating deficiencies. 
We can but note a practical ignoring, on the 
part of many parents, of their high and holy 
duties—a want of the patient self-sacrifice, 
a watchful care, and loving authority, which 
their sacred relations demand, and which are 
sometimes so beautifully exemplified in the 
home-life. Intelligent and well-meaning pa- 
rents too-often fail to appreciate the mutual 
loss sustained by themselves and their chil- 
dren, in allowing so little time for personal 
and sympathetic intercourse. How frequently 
the mother, who is the natural teacher of her 
child, and who better than any other should 
understand its needs, and the avenues to its 
heart, even with ample time at her disposal, 
is found delegating to the kindergarten or the 
primary school a care and instruction which 
rightly devclve upon herself, and thus, even 
from the nursery an estrangement commences, 
which robs the home of its greatest charm 
and its most precious privileges. 

Even our Bible schools are of questionable 
benefit when they are permitted to separate 
parents and children, and to occupy perhaps 
the only unbroken hours in the week, which 
the father can spend with his family. One 
can but feel pained to notice this infringement 
of the school upon the private family com- 
munion, and also, in many cases, upon our 
meetings for worship; since the confinement 
to school is not infrequently regarded as a 
sufficient tax upon the child; and thus a habit 
of neglecting meetings is early acquired. Con- 
trasting this state of things with Bible instruc- 
tion in the undisturbed and free intercourse 
of the home-circle, its sacred truths impressed 
upon the young heart, as only a loving and 
devout parent can impress them, and then 
the diligent attendance with their parents on 
public worship, and we can hardly fail to see 
results in favor of the latter course. 

It has become an admitted fact among our 

most enlightened educators that the surest 
foundation for their work is laid at the do- 





mestic fireside, amid fostering home influ" 
ences. Home is the native soil for the young 
plant, where it should be tenderly nourished, 
and the twig properly bent, that it may grow 
into a tree of symmetry, strength and beauty, 
and when circumstances require its early 
transplanting into foreign gardens, it is a ne- 
cessity always to be regretted. 

When children are accustomed from their 
infancy to look for instruction and amusement 
beyond the family circle we cannot wonder 
that as young men and women, the home has 
often a weak hold upon their affections, and 
they learn to depend upon their own choice 
of pursuits and social enjoyments, which are 
not always the most profitable. 

It was a remark of Leigh Richmond, who 
had experience in the education of a numer- 
ous family, that “a good school is better than 
a bad home, but a good home is the best of 
schools.” Hence, no effort should be spared 
to make our homes the centres of intelligence 
and sweet Christian influences, and when the 
time arrives, as it does to most young people 
in this country, that they have outgrown the 
intellectual resources of home, and must be 
placed at school, how surely the discerning 
teacher reads in their attainments and tenden- 
cies the record of their home-training. Thus, 
the family helps to give the school its tone, 
and the school in turn reacts upon the family. 
With the careful instruction, the warm chari- 
ties and refinements of a Christian home, 
children conform almost unconsciously to a 
correct moral standard, and acquire habits of 
clear thinking, of definite expression, of nice 
discrimination in the use of language, of kind- 
ness and courtesy in manner, and above all, 
habits of devout meditation, which abide with 
them, and affect their intellectual and social 
pursuits, and spiritual progress, long after 
they leave the shelter of the parental wing. 

It is indeed but too true that many mothers, 
from their own limited or defective education, 
and feeble appreciation of their solemn re- 
sponsibilities, are not prepared to direct the 
studies and training of their children, and 
under these circumstances, the value of a 
good school cannot be over-estimated. It has 
been said that “children’are what the mothers 
are,” and admitting the truth of this assertion, 
the education of our daughters should claim 
the earnest, prayerful attention, and wisdom, 
of our most experienced minds. 

“The sober comfort, -all the peace which 

springs 
From the large aggregate of little things, 
On these small cares of daughter, wife or 
friend, 
The almost sacred joys of home depend.” 


How, then, are we to train the daughters? 
No question, it seems to me, presses itself with 
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stronger claim upon our consideration, or 
bears more closely upon the object of our 
Association. What course of study and dis- 
cipline is best suited to promote the culture 
of the whole being? Not to produce that 
which is weak, and superficial, and aimless, 
or mere machines, running in certain grooves 
of usefulness, but a living power for good, 
capable of adapting itself to the varied condi- 
tions and demands of life. I believe those 
who are laboring in the field, with a desire to 
obtain the best fruits, will become fully per- 
suaded that those intellectual pursuits, those 
courses of study and reading which induce 
habits of application, and careful thought and 
research, are no less essential to our daugh- 
ters, than our sons—that in respect to mental 
and moral development, the boys and girls 
may profit equally under the same school 
curriculum —that what is substantial and 
practical, and best for our sons, cannot be 
superseded by fashionable accomplishments 
in the education of our daughters, without a 
loss not easily repaired. 

In my early teaching a class of girls, few 
of whom were members of the Society of 
Friends, and many of them devoting two or 
three hours daily to their piano practice ; and 
with my own predilections at that time, quite 
favorable to giving musica place in the course 
of study, I watched with interest the effects, 
and was not long in perceiving that, not only 
the time given to practice was so much taken 
from more important branches, but that it 
even tended to create a distaste for those 
branches; and the social entertainments into 
which their musical associations led were so 
dissipating as to interfere essentially with 
their school-work, and to place them at marked 
disadvantage, beside others of their class ; and 
at a subsequent period, when called to a simi- 
lar charge in a school controlled by Friends 
I was ready to approve what seemed their 
wiser judgment, in excluding music from the 
list of studies. 

Bishop Cleaves, of St. Asaph, as quoted by 
Hannah More, speaks of the misappropriation 
of time as a common fault of good people, and 
instances two“ particulars of the evil—music 
and light reading; and in reference to the 
former, he makes the following statement: 
“Suppose your pupil to begin music at six 
years of age, and to continue the average of 
four hours every week-day,—a very low cal- 
culation,—until she is eighteen, it will give a 
total of 14,400 hours, or 1,440 working days 
of ten hours each, equal to 4.8 years.” 

Can any reflecting and unprejudiced mind 
contemplate nearly five years of this most 
preciéus season, thus occupied, or even half 


out concluding that it would have been em- 
ployed to far more useful purpose in gaining 
a knowledge of domestic affairs, upon solid 
studies, and carefully-selected reading, in pur- 
suits which lead to an acquaintance with na- 
ture, and appreciation of its beauties, and ir 
numberless ways which a competent and 
skillful parent or teacher can devise, for in- 
struction and amusement? And such a con- 
clusion would have sufficient confirmation in 
the testimony of thoughtful persons who have 
received a musical education; as one of my 
former pupils, with several children to edu- 
cate, remarked to me, that she should never 
cease to regret not being placed earlier at 
“ Friends’ School,” for the time previously de- 
voted to her music, in which she became a 
proficient, she regarded as quite wasted, since 
it afforded her nothing which proved of any 
good service in bringing up her family. 

Perhaps there is no more difficult point for 
the conscientious parent or teacher to settle 
than what recreations are safe and beneficial 
for our children. Can we do better in this 
matter, and in the regulation of all that ap- 
peals to the esthetic element, than to conform 
our teachings and practice to the Christian 
standard held up by the mother of Wesley, 
“Whatever weakens your reason, impairs the 
tenderness of your conscience, obscures your 
sense of God, or takes off the relish of spirit- 
ual things, that thing is sin to you, however 
innocent it may be in itself.” 

It has doubtless been due to considerations 
like these that so many, in the unfolding of 
their religious experience, have renounced 
music, and kindred amusements, which they 
have found usurping the place of important 
duties. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length upon this 
subject, as I recognize a danger lest Friends, 
by following too closely popular methods of 
education, should lose some of the strong and 
distinctive characteristics of our own—lest. 
our family and school life should suffer from 
the effect of experiments, which, however 
honestly made, may prove in the end serious 
mistakes. We cannot throw our children into. 
the currents of worldly fashion and not ex- 
pect them to drift with those currents. 

A system of guarded education, in harmony 
with our religious belief, beginning in the 
family, and running through all the years of 
student life, to the completion of a college 
course, should be our aim; and to secure this. 
we must have parents and teachers loyal to 
the principles of Friends, and acting with the 
earnestness and moral courage of individual 
conviction. If our denominational schools are 
of any worth, as such, it is because through 


that length of time, when the foundation is | them our views of Christian doctrine and prac- 
being laid for the superstructure of a life, with- | tice are faithfully inculcated and maintained. 
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But we must not lose sight of the truth our- 
selves, or neglect opportunities to impress it 
upou the young, that however favored by na- 
ture, and however broad our culture may be, 
these alone can never lead us up to the heights 
of heavenly wisdom ; the graces of the Spirit 
are not to be attained through intellectual 
effort, but through a full surrender of our 
hearts to the regenerating, moulding power 
of the Divine Master. 

Neither can we with such an array of emi- 
nent examples before us count that a wasted 
life which, rich towards God, has enjoyed few 
advantages for mental culture. The Society 
of Friends has recognized, from its rise, the 
Christian duty of its members rightly to im- 
prove all their talents, and with our educa- 
tional system properly grounded and devel- 
oped, keeping faith and reverence as its cor- 
ner stone, and alive to improvement, ready 
to examine and appropriate all that is truly 
valuable in modern theories, may we not hope 
to see amongst us an increasing number of 
well-disciplined, well-informed young people: 
and those, too, who under the special training 
of our Lord—a training which no theology 
of the schools can supply —may be thoroughly 
furnished for Christian service. 

Let us always bear in mind that the Keeper 
of the vineyard, who knoweth His work, has 
a part for the humblest and most illiterate, 
as well as for the wise, the mighty and the 
noble. He still calleth from the receipt of 
custom and from their fishermen’s nets, as 
well as from the feet of Gamaliel, those whom 
He will use in His various holy ministries, 
and set them among His “ bright and shining 
lights.” Life is not a failure to any humble 
learner in the school of Christ.—From Pro- 
ceedings of Educational Conference. 












THE SUNSET LIGHT. 


MARY CLEMMER. 
Above the roofs of the city, 
Above its toil and din, 
The rose-red flame of the sunset 
To my chamber floweth in. 
Below is the strife and tumult, 
Below is the grief and sin; 
Above, the glory of sunset 
To my soul is flowing in. 


I tire, I tire of the warfare; 
I tire of striving to win; 
The soul of my life’s high purpose 
Calls no high hope its kin. 
Ambition’s bay-crowned ladder, 
That leans against the sky;— 
I am too tired to climb it, 
It towers so steep and high: 
And I cannot see above me, 
So dense the shadows lie. 


Lonely I droop in the darkness, 
Weary I pray for rest ; 

Lo, light of a sudden glory 
Breaks on my clouded breast! 
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Like the kindling of the sunset 
Above earth’s gloom and sin, 

Every shadow gloweth golden 
As the splendor floweth in. 

The light of God’s own promise 
Shines on my purpose high ; 

I rise and wrestle upward 

With a faith that cannot die. 





GRANDPAPA’S SPECTACLES. 
Grandpapa’s spectacles cannot be found: 
He has searched all the rooms, high and low, 
round and round. 
Now, he calls to ‘the young ones; and what 
does he say ? 
‘*Twopence for the child who will find them 
to-day.’ 
Then, Henry and Nellie and Edward all ran, 
And a most thorough hunt for the glasses be- 
an ; 
And [ little Nell, in her generous way, 
Said, ‘‘I’ll hunt for them, grandpa, without 


an 7 
All through the big Bible she searches with 


care, 
That lies on the table by grandpapa’s chair ; 


They feel in his pockets, they peep in his hat, 
They pull out the sofa, they shake out the mat; 
Then down on all fours, like two good-natured 


bears, 

Go, Harry and Ned, under tables and chairs; 
Till, quite out of breath, Ned is heard to de- 
clare 

He believes those glasses are not anywhere. 
But Nellie, who, leaning on grandpapa’s knee 
Was thinking most earnest!y where they could 


Looked suddenly up in the kind, faded eyes, 
And her shining, brown ones grew big with 


surprise. 

She clapped both her hands, all her dimples 
came out ; 

She turned to the boys with a bright, roguish 
shout,— ° 

‘*'You may leave off your looking, both Harry 
and N 

For there are the glasses on grandpapa’s head!”’ 

—Selected. 


HOW LONDON STRUCK CETYWAYO. 


A correspondent of the Press Association 
on Friday last had an interview with Cety- 
wayo at his house in Melbury road. He says: 
“ ] asked him if he was gratified with his re- 
ception by the public in England since his 
arrival here. Cetywayo, who up to this point 
had been sitting with his arms quietly folded 
across his chest, scarcely moving a muscle, 
seemed stirred by this question. His face of 
ebony, before almost motionless, brightened 
up with animation, his eyes sparkled, and 
played, and he gesticulated energetically as 
he proceeded to explain through the interpre- 
ter that the welcome he had received at the 
hands of the English people was more than he 
had ever expected. ‘The English,’ he said, ‘I 
know are just, and they have been good to me. 
I shall never forget their kindness. They are 
a great nation, and deserve to prosper. Were 
other nations like them they would also be 
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Questioned as to whether he 


prosperous,’ 

had felt annoyed at the crowds which had 
from morning to night thronged round his 
residence, the King remarked that he quite 
understood the motives that induced the peo- 
ple to come there. He looked upon it as a 
display of friendly feeling toward himself, 
and took it to be intended as a compliment. 
I asked him then what he thought of London, 
its vast size, its teeming millions, and its many 
wonders. The reply was a characteristic one. 
‘You call it,’ said the King ‘a great city, but 
it is a country. Long ago I heard of it. 
Across the great sea the white man told me of 
its size. What they said seemed incredible, 
but I find they did not exaggerate.’ Cety- 
wayo proceeded to say that all he had wit- 
nessed in London had given him infinite de- 
light and been a source of constant wonder, 
so different was everything from what he had 
known in his own country. Asked what 
were the impressions left on his mind by his 
visit to the Houses of Parliament, the Zulu 
King paused for a moment, but the silence 
was of brief duration, for he almost immedi- 
ately rejoined that he was struck by the beauty 
of the building and its splendid furniture. 
The House of Lords, in particular, with its 
crimson seats, elaborate gilt ornamentation, 
and magnificent throne, appears in the case 
of Cetywayo not unsuccessfully to have ap- 
pealed to the savage instinct which so keenly 


_relishes glitter and display. I suggested to 


the King that he had not seen either of our 
Legislative Assemblies under the most favor- 
able circumstances, and that if, for instance, 
he could have been present in the House of 
Commons, with its crowded benches, on the 
occasion of a big debate, and listened to a 
flow of oratory from the lips of the Prime 
Minister, he would probably have gone away 
with impressions entirely different from those 
that he formed of the National Chamber. 
The King’s reply to this was that he was given 
to understand at the time that there were very 
few of the members present, but that what he 
did see greatly interested him. Of Mr. Glad- 
stone he spoke in the highest terms of praise. 
First he described the Prime Minister as a 
* good, kind gentleman,’ hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and then added with kindling warmth 
and marked emphasis, ‘ Yes, he is a grand, 
kind'gentleman ; he has been very good to me.’ 

" When I came to the subject of the visit 
paid to her Majesty at Osborne, I at once 
saw that I had touched upon a topic most 
agreeable to the King. A broad, good-na- 
tured smile stole over his features, his body 
swayed slightly to and fro, and he became 
quite lively and fervidin hisspeech. I asked 
him what he thought of England’s Queen, 


h and quick indeed came the answer, ‘ The 


Queen is a good, gracious lady. She received 
me kindly, and [ respect her very much. 
She, like myself, was born to rule men. We 
are alike.’ Cetywayo likewise spoke in kind- 
ly terms of the Princess Beatrice and her 
royal sisters, who were present at the inter- 
view with the Queen. Seemingly the king 
is not indifferent to the charms of nature, for 
he expressed his admiration of the beautiful 
scenic attractions around Osborne, while he 
summed up the architectural excellences of 
Osborne itself in one brief sentence—‘ It is 
very nice.’ There was another outburst of 
sprightly conversation when I questioned him 
as to the recent visit to the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales at Marlborough House. With- 
out hesitation he stated that he thought the 
Princess was ‘a most charming lady—every 
inch a Princess.’ With equal frankness he 
described the Prince as an extremely amiable 
gentleman, whose kind reception had afforded 
him the utmost gratification, and he exclaimed 
with considerable warmth, ‘ Yes, he is indeed 
a nobleman.’ I now began to tread on more 
delicate ground. ‘The King, I suppose,’ I 
remarked, ‘is anxious to return at once to Zu- 
luland?’ This bronght forth the comment that 
he (Cetywayo) considered the question to be 
an unnecessary one, and turning quickly to 
Mr. Dunn, who was sitting by his side, he ad- 
ded, ‘Ask him whether he does not like home.’ 
I replied that I was bound to confess to the 
possession of such a weakness. Thereupon 
came the smart rejoinder, ‘Then you are like 
everybody else,’ and with that exclamation 
‘Cetywayo, over whose face passed a gloom 
which disappeared almost as quickly as it 
came, sunk back against the wall, and the 
talk for a moment flagged. Then I ventured 
vnce more to break the silence by inquiring 
whether his majesty regarded his restoration 
to sovereign power in Zulu-land as necessary 
to secure the peace and tranquility of the 
people and the final settlement of the coun- 
try. The reply came slowly that that was 
his opinion. ‘Do you think,’ I again asked, 
‘the Zulu nation as a body will welcome you 
back with open arms?’ ‘I do,’ said the 
King. He scanned me closely, and his an- 
swers were given with more deliberation than 
I had previously noticed.”—London Times. 





WE may lay it down as a principle in the 
religious life that everything is wrong in 
regard to which we cannot ask the Divine 
direction and blessing. When we sin, we 
wish, like our first parents, to hide ourselves 
from Him whom we have offended. But it 
is the nature of a pure heart always to seek 
God. Its language is, in all the occurrences 
and duties of life, “ My Father, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?” 
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Ou, keep me innocent, make others great. 
—Queen Caroline Matilda of Denmark. 


Piety, which is a true devotion to God 
consists in doing all his will, precisely at the 
time, in the situation, and under the circum- 
stances in which He has placed us.— Fénelon. 





ITEMS. 


Ow1nG to the failure of the potato crop in 
Ireland there will doubtless be great suffering 
in that country this winter. 


A DESPATCH to the London Times from St. 
Petersburg says it is calculated that the em- 
bezzlements and robberies, private and official, 
in Russia during the year amount to twenty- 
six million roubles. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR’S message contains 
11,091 words and was transmitted by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company from 
Washington to Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York simultaneously on ten wires. The 
time occupied in its transmission was 55 
minutes. 


WITHIN the past week the steamer Jessie 
E. Bell arrived at New Orleans from Plaque- 
mines, with 527 hogsheads and 351 barrels of 
sugar and 1,400 barrels of molasses. This is 
said to be the largest cargo of sugar and mo- 
lasses received in New Orleans since the war. 


ONE day last week the steamship J/linois, 
from Philadelphia, arrived at Queenstown 
after having made the passage from Cape 
ae to Brow Head in 8 days and 13 

ours. 


THE TRANSIT OF VENus.—In about twenty- 
four hours after the event reports of the ob- 
servation were telegraphed in the daily papers, 
not only from all parts of the, United States, 
Mexico, Central America and Europe, but 
from the Cape of Good Hope and Australia. 


It is estimated that the annual iron produc- 
tion of the world is 19,487,610 tons, and of this 
Great Britain, the United States, Germany 
and France contribute 88°4 per cent.—the first 
two 64°3 per cent. 


Two million bushels of apples were picked 
in one county of Arkansas this fall. rying 
kilns are being started on many of the farms, 
and a New York firm is drying apples at the 
rate of 1,000 bushels per day, and sending them 
to Europe. 


THE total cost to England of the war in 
Egypt, including the transportation of the 
troops home, is estimated by Mr. Gladstone at 
£3,500,000. The cost, he says, is down to Oc- 
tober 1. From that date the charge would be 
borne either wholly or in part by Egypt. 


AN organization has been formed in the 
city of New York in the interests of the higher 
education of women. The object is to secure 
for women the benefits of a systematized course 
of study in the principal institutions of learn- 
ing, and to raise the standard of instruction 
in the existing girls’ schools. 


AN extremely cold wave, for the season, 
passed over the country on the 7thinst. The 
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temperature in Manitoba, Dakota and Minne- 
sota ranged from 10 to 37 degrees below zero. 
Throughout the Canadian Province of Ontario 
the a ranged from zero to 10 below. 
The cold wave extended southward to the Gulf 
States, temperatures below freezing being re- 
ported in them at various points. 


GREAT destruction has been caused by the 
heavy rains in central and southern Europe. 
The Tiber is rising and threatens to inundate 
the lower part of the city of Rome. The loss 
by the floods in the Rheinish districts will 
amount to millions of marks. The damage to 
the town of Duisburg alone amounts to a mil- 
lion marks. Sixty houses near Mayence were 
ruined and swept away. The water of the 
river Seine has reached the heart of Paris. 
The drains in the low-lying quarters are un- 
able to find an outlet, and the water has risen 
toa level with the roads. In the Rue del’ Uni- 
versitie the water is a foot deep in some places. 
The cellars of the Foreign Office building are 
flooded. The Notre Dame quarter is swarm- 
ing with rats, driven out from the sewers, and 
the people are suffering from their depreda- 
tions. 





NOTICES. 





The Yearly Meeting’s Committee of Abing- 
ton Quarterly Meeting will hold a Conference 
on Temperance at Warminster Meeting-House, 
Bucks county, Pa., on First-day, Twelfth mo. 
17th, 1882, at 2 o’clock P. M. 

The Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting to attend and appoint meetings as 
way may open within its limits—expect to be 
in attendance at Merion Meeting on First-day, 
Twelfth mo. 17th, 1882, at the usual hour, 10 
o’clock A. M. 


The next Temperance Conferenee of Friends 
of Western Quarterly Meeting will be held at 
London Grove on First-day, the 17th inst,, to 
convene at half past one. The judgment of 
last Conference (held at Fallowfield) was that 
at present we cannot do more effective work 
than by earnestly and dilligently eer 
to obtain signatures to petitions to be presente 
to our next legislature, asking for a constitu- 
tional prohibition amendment; and in order 
that a thorough canvass may be made, we 
have, through a committee there appointed, 
— to the different Monthly Meetings to 
aid us in the work. 

Those branches heard from have appointed 
committees for the purpsse, and we hope the 
same work is receiving proper attention 
throughout the State. 

Forms of petitions have been promptl 
warded by addressing D. C. Babcock, 
North Eleventh street, Philadelphia. 

ELMA M. PRESTON, Secretary. 


for- 
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FAIRHILL MEETING. 
First-day, Twelfth mo. 17th, 3 P. M., at 2839 
North Eleventh street. 
MONTHLY MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
12th mo. 20th, 4th-day, 3 P.M., at Race street. 
‘¢ 21st, 5th-day, 3 P.M., at Green street. 
‘* 22d, 6th-day, 10} A.M., at Spruce street. 








